CHAPTER   8

HINDENBURG   ON   THE   RHINE

I WATCHED Hindenburg pace along the Maximilianstrasse at
Speyer, between the Dom and the Old Gateway. All around
him were the fluttering blue-and-white of Bavaria, students like
a human tulip bed in their vivid uniforms of orange and violet
and scarlet bravely flaunting the twin gages of their manhood,
pimples and scars, elderly Excellencies with their paunches
straining at the buttons like hounds at a leash and the Pickel-
hauben of their distant youth perched precariously on the
distended pates of their ripe old age, as if a cathedral had been
given a dome several sizes too small for it, grizzled peasant
veterans of 1864 and 1866 and 1870 in frock coats and top hats,
and everywhere children, sturdy, brown, well tended, buzzing
like excited bees.

Hindenburg's great body was heavy on his aged legs, his
massive head heavy on his shoulders, even his top hat seemed
to weigh heavily in the hand that laboriously came up and
lifted it in acknowledgment of the roaring cheers. I studied
his features, the heavy sweeping moustache, the vertical stubbly
hair. 'The Wooden Titan5, John Wheeler-Bennett called him.
He was right: wood was the ideal medium to portray this man.
You sought vainly for any outward and visible sign of the inner
man. His face, as if carved from a block of wood, was set in
heavy, chiselled grooves. The eyes were as empty as a down-
side dewpond. They rested without any responsive gleam on
obsequious bowing aldermen and posy-presenting children
alike.

Eighteen months later I listened to him addressing the nation
by broadcast. Some passages he spoke quietly, some louder,
some very loudly. Ah, you thought, there speaks the real
Hindenburg; see how deeply he feels this, the stress he lays on
that. But I had seen the typescript of his address, prepared for
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